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The New Testament Documents: Their Origin 
and Early History. (The Croall Lectures 
for 1911-12.) With twelve facsimiles. By 
George Milligan. London: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. xvii+322. l3.5onet. 

Professor Milligan of Glasgow, the com- 
mentator on Thessalonians, has succeeded in 
approaching the New Testament from a new 
angle, and in doing so has produced an interest- 
ing book. He discusses successively the original 
manuscripts of the New Testament, the lan- 
guage of its writings, their literary character, 
their circulation, and their collection. The 
whole discussion is enriched by Dr. Milligan's 
well-known acquaintance with the papyrus 
literature. While the lecture form makes the 
chapters interesting and readable, copious foot- 
notes and appendices constantly reveal the evi- 
dence tor Dr. Milligan's positions, and reassure 
the scholarly reader. The parts of the book 
dealing with the way in which first-century 
manuscripts were written and circulated, and 
with the contribution of the recently discovered 
papyrus documents to New Testament study, 
are especially fresh and useful. The chapters 
dealing with introduction and Canon are rather 
too summary to be wholly satisfactory, but 
they are suggestive, and reflect recent critical 
opinion. The appendices and facsimiles add 
much to the value of the volume. 



The Text and Canon of the Wew Testament. 

(Studies in Theology.) By Alexander 

Souter. New York: Scribner, 1913. Pp. 

x-f-2S4. 7S cents. 

Professor Souter of Aberdeen has recently 
edited the Greek text of the Revisers and sup- 
plied it with an up-to-date apparatus of read- 
ings. He now publishes a concise and intelli- 
gent sketch of the materials and methods of 
New Testament textual criticism, with a shorter 
study of the New Testament Canon. He is an 
adherent of Dr. Hort's critical school, and pays 
a merited tribute to "his almost infallible 
judgment" (p. 117) in textual matters. The 
textual sketch sufifers somewhat from its brevity, 
and will not take the place of fuller treatments 
like Kenyon's and Gregory's; it is more nearly 
on the scale of Lake's useful little manual. 
Within these limits, it is excellent, and is rather 
more up to date than Kenyon's new edition. 
Von Soden's text had not appeared when Souter 
wrote, but his remarks upon that critic's method 
reflect the misgivings of a large circle of scholars, 
which the appearance of von Soden's text vol- 
umes has not relieved. The 60 pages given to 
the discussion of the Canon permits only the 
most summary treatment of that subject, but 
the addition of twenty documents important 
for the history of the Canon, with translations. 



materially increases the value of this part of the 
work. Useful as Professor Souter's book will 
be, it raises the question whether the subjects 
combined in it might not better have been more 
fully treated each in a separate volume, from 
his hand. The work is in general accurate, 
though it is hardly true that First Clement 
stands without Second Clement in the manu- 
script of the Syriac version (p. 179). 



The Religious Revolution of Today. By James 
T. Shotwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1913. Pp. x-f-162. $1.10. 
Dr. Shotwell is a professor of history in 
Columbia University, New York City. This 
book is "The William Brewster Clark Memorial 
Lectures" for 1913, delivered at Amherst Col- 
lege. The purpose of the new foundation on 
which the lectures are given is to assist Amherst 
College in throwing light in a genuinely scientific 
spirit upon the relation of the research, dis- 
covery, and thought of today to individual atti- 
tude and social policy. 

The lecturer points out, by way of prelimi- 
nary, that where the world of primitive Chris- 
tianity -vas dominated by religion, the field of 
religious authority and action is today steadily 
narrowing. The process of "secularization" 
is, then, the keynote of modern development. 
No other society is or has been so secular as 
ours. Religion, however, is not growing less 
in itself, but less in relation to other things which 
are crowding to the front. It is mainly around 
this fact that the religious problem of today 
revolves. In order to work this problem out 
effectively, more cordial relations must be cul- 
tivated between the religious and the social 
sciences. The older, dogmatic, theological 
studies have warned sociology off their territory. 
On the other hand, the social sciences have not 
fully grasped the significance and evolution of 
the largest factor in social history. 

Religion is the reaction of mankind to some- 
thing apprehended but not comprehended. 
The constant elements in the situation are mys- 
tery and emotion. Today we have a lessening 
of the emotional appreciation of mystery and 
a strengthening of the curiosity which leads 
toward real knowledge. Curiosity, hitherto, 
has been secondary and neglected but now it 
claims the lead. Science is building up a new 
world of rationality. Since the intellect is 
getting control, there must be a religion of the 
head as well as of the heart. And as we now 
see in life itself the mystery which we used to 
see only in death, so long as life endures the 
note of reverence will sound through the mind. 
But the tone of that reverence will be molded 
by our new, scientific environment instead of 
by the old, imaginary environment of our fore- 
fathers. 



